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PRESIDENT BIRGE AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

At the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, 
recently held in Milwaukee, President E. A. Birge, of the University 
of Wisconsin, delivered an address before the modem language 
section on "The Value of Foreign Language Instruction as Com- 
pared with Other Subjects of the Curriculum. " Important excerpts 
from his address are as follows: 

The war has to a great degree thrown out from the schools the modern 
language which was most generally taught. Pedagogically the place of German 
can be taken by French or Spanish, but this result will be hard to reach practi- 
cally, especially in the smaller schools. Still further, the war has eliminated 
one argument for the study of foreign language which was often of considerable 
value — that it continues family ties with the old country. It has indeed 
reversed the bearing of the argument, making it tell against foreign language 
instead of for it. 

Modern languages, then, find themselves in a new situation in schools, 
and their teachers should consider the reasons which they may urge in their 
favor. There remain, of course, the familiar arguments that they are useful 
as aids to higher study in other lines and that they are of value for those who 
propose to engage in foreign commerce. 

The first argument is likely to decline in value as the various plans come 
into effect for publishing all scientific results in English abstracts. The 
world depended on Germany to do this up to the war, but this situation will 
soon be wholly changed, and the necessity of foreign language as a "tool" 
will be reduced, but not entirely eliminated. 

The commercial argument is already of considerable weight and will 
rapidly increase in value, but it will be long before foreign commerce plays 
any such part in the United States as it does in a European country; and 
long also before the knowledge of foreign language has a general commercial 
value equal to that abroad. 

We are therefore forced in larger measure than ever before to rely on the 
value of foreign languages as studies, on their value as aiding the development 
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of the student's mind and the formation of his intellectual habits. I believe 
that we should not hesitate to take this position and assert it vigorously. 
Foreign languages are among the few remaining school subjects which make a 
constant demand for accuracy. 

Mathematics occupy a diminishing place in school work. Science is prac- 
tically never taught quantitatively. Most subjects in the high-school course 
do not and cannot demand accuracy of detail from students. Foreign lan- 
guages put a constant pressure on the student to secure this accuracy of de- 
tail, and they thus aid to contribute an invaluable mental habit in a way that 
no other subjects do. 

Akin to this is the result in the appreciation of the value of words and their 
meaning. Theoretically, this might be obtained from the study of English. 
Practically, it is not reached in that way, because neither student nor teacher 
is willing to give minute study to words when the general sense of the passage 
is clear. 

This leads to the most important point of all, and one which we are all 
likely to neglect. The teacher of foreign language is a teacher of literature. If his 
position is looked on as one of "practical" value only, it is underrated and 
correspondingly precarious. He occupies a position of peculiar advantage in 
making literature a living force in the lives of his students. Its value should 
be asserted in this sense, and its work should be carried on in this spirit. 

It will be observed that, while President Birge addressed himself 
to the modern language section, he did not confine himself to these 
languages, but his conclusions in favor of language study were 
based on foreign languages in general. These conclusions were: 
(i) Foreign languages are among the few remaining school subjects 
which make a constant demand for accuracy. (2) Akin to this is the 
result in the appreciation of the value of words and their meaning. 
(3) The teacher of foreign language is a teacher of literature. 

While the words of President Birge are eminently true of the 
modem languages, to whose teachers they were addressed, they are 
far more applicable in each particular to Latin and Greek. These 
give a still better training in accuracy than do modem languages, 
for they are themselves more accurately constructed than the modem. 
They relate themselves more closely to the appreciation of the mean- 
ings of words in English, for the English language in its stems, its 
derivative prefixes and endings, is more fully based upon these two 
ancient languages than upon any modern. And lastly, the literature 
of Greece and Rome is more fundamental to the thinking and life 
of the modem world than is that of any living language, and it must 
follow that the teacher of that literature stands at the fountain head 
of modem civilization. 
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We earnestly reassert President Birge's wise words in this con- 
nection: "The value of the study of foreign language should be 
asserted in this sense, and its work should be carried on in this spirit. " 



THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
Again the time for the annual meeting of our association is at 
hand. By invitation of Western Reserve University and the Cleve- 
land Public High Schools and by vote of the Executive Committee 
this meeting is to be held on April 1, 2, and 3, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
This is a happy choice and follows the excellent principle of passing 
the one general gathering of our forces around to different parts of 
our field not too remote from its geographical center. The previous 
meetings have been held in Chicago, St. Louis, Chicago, Nashville, 
New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Iowa City, 
Nashville, Chicago, Louisville, Omaha, and Atlanta respectively. 
It is of course impossible to place the meeting where it will be con- 
venient or even possible for all members to attend; but it will be 
seen from the foregoing list that all members have had several fair 
opportunities to attend the annual. 

The importance of attendance, both to the individual and to the 
associations, can hardly be overestimated. It is especially impor- 
tant this year that we have a numerically strong, enthusiastic rally. 
The years of the war and, worse yet, this post-war year have been 
lean years to all humanistic studies. Society's morale needs a ren- 
aissance of humanism. It has suffered a severe strain through an 
overdose of materialism and long-continued struggle with material 
forces. We all need to get back to the arts of peace, to the elevating 
and refining studies of mind and spirit. We need to assert once more 
that if life must be spent, as seems just now necessary, amidst the 
clatter and uproar of material pursuits, amidst raucous declaration 
and war of words, amidst strikes and race riots, and demoralizing 
struggles with the high cost of living, our only hope of salvation to 
sanity and the ultimate triumph of higher civilization is to keep alive 
and brightly burning the ancient flame of higher learning. If we 
must scrub floors, let us scrub them with our hands and not with our 
souls. Let us rally to our annual meeting and both contribute and 
receive new inspiration and encouragement for the advancement of 
the cause of classical studies. 



